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AN ANCIENT PESSIMIST. 

EVEN in popular phrase life is described as having not only 
a sunny side, but a shady side as well. These two phases 
of existence stand related, partly as cause, partly as effect, to 
the alternating moods of thought and feeling, by which the 
ordinary consciousness of all men is governed ; and philosophy, 
in giving a reflective interpretation to the facts of existence, 
tends to represent them in the different phases which they offer 
to the unreflective consciousness. That tendency of specula- 
tion which interprets human existence by its cheerier facts 
gives rise to systems of Optimism ; while that tendency which 
reads the meaning of life in its tragedies constitutes what is 
understood by Pessimism. Not only, therefore, may a pessi- 
mistic tone of thought be heard throughout general literature in 
nearly all the ages, but many of the philosophical systems of 
the past point, more or less explicitly, to pessimistic conclusions ; 
and it is a specially significant fact for us who are now looking 
back upon our century, as it nears its close, that, whatever may 
be the verdict in reference to its general literature, its philosophy 
will long stand conspicuous in history for the clear and calm 
force with which it has presented Pessimism as the only philo- 
sophical system which can satisfy the demands of speculative 
thought. 

This fact has imparted a new interest to a pessimist of the 
ancient world, Hegesias the Cyrenaic. This old thinker occu- 
pies a niche so obscure that he has been passed without notice 
by many an inquirer, and few have been struck with the signifi- 
cance of his position as apparently the first, and indeed the only, 
philosopher of ancient times, who can be truly described as 
having deliberately reasoned out an explicit system of Pessimism. 
Even Mr. Sully's elaborate monograph on Pessimism, 1 though 
it traces some indications of a pessimistic tendency in the lit- 

1 Pessimism : a History and a Criticism. By James Sully, M.A. London, 1877. 
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erature of the ancient world, fails even to mention the name of 
Hegesias. In fact, Mr. Sully seems to hold that, while Pessi- 
mism can be logically developed from an ascetic system like that 
of the Cynics and Stoics, it is intrinsically inconsistent with the 
fundamental assumption of the Cyrenaic creed. 1 It is true that 
this statement is somewhat qualified afterwards by the explana- 
tion, that "even if happiness be shown to be illusory, the 
affirmation of happiness as the one true end is not in the least 
gainsaid." 2 But, even with this qualification, Mr. Sully's con- 
tention is, that "the supreme injunction" of Hedonism would 
require to be modified, if the ideal to which it points were de- 
clared to be unattainable under the actual conditions of human 
existence. The modification of hedonistic doctrine, which Mr. 
Sully holds to be logically necessitated by its association with 
Pessimism, is, as we shall find, precisely that which was adopted 
by Hegesias and his followers. It is therefore the more remark- 
able that Mr. Sully should not have given a place in his sketch 
to this ancient pessimist, who is thus rendered all the more 
interesting by his having apparently carried out what Mr. Sully 
conceived to be the issues of Pessimism more logically than 
many another adherent of the system. 

Substantially all our knowledge of Hegesias is limited to two 
meagre sources, — a passage in Diogenes Laertius (II 93), and 
another in Cicero's Tusculan Disputations (I 34). 3 There is 
indeed a brief account of Hegesias in two or three sentences of 
Epiphanius, Expositio Fidei (1089 B), but it is simply a valueless 
abridgment of the information given by Diogenes. A sen- 
tence also in Valerius Maximus (VIII 9, ext. 3) cites the influ- 
ence of Hegesias' lectures in Alexandria to illustrate the effect 
of eloquence, but the passage only repeats in briefer form the 
story told by Cicero. 

The principal account of Hegesias, then, — in fact, the only 

1 pp. 41-43. 2 p. 166. 

3 The greater part of both passages will be found in Ritter and Preller's Hist. Phil. 
Gr. et Rom., §§ 212 and 219. Mullach (Fragm. Phil. Grsec, vol. ii, pp. 398-438), 
though giving a very full collation of all the fragments bearing on Aristippus, and 
even on Euemerus and Bion the Borysthenite, makes no reference to any of the other 
Cyrenaics. 
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account of his philosophy, — is that of Diogenes Laertius. As 
it is brief, it may be worth while to give it in full : 

" Those who are called Hegesiacs hold that the ends of ac- 
tion are the same, 1 viz., pleasure and pain, and that there is no 
such thing in reality as gratitude or friendship or benevolence, 
because we choose these things, not for their own sakes, but on 
account of the uses which they serve, so that, if there is no use 
for them, they have no existence : that happiness is wholly un- 
attainable ; for, on the one hand, the body is filled to the full 
measure with many sufferings, and, on the other hand, the soul 
suffers with the body and is thus disturbed, while fortune pre- 
vents many things from turning out according to expectation, 
so that from these causes happiness does not really exist : that 
life and death are both desirable. They held the theory that 
nothing is pleasant or unpleasant in its own nature, but that, by 
reason of want or novelty or satiety, some men are pleased, 
while some are unpleasantly affected : that poverty and riches, 
in relation to pleasure, are of no account, for rich and poor are 
not pleased in different ways : that slavery, equally with free- 
dom, is a matter of indifference, when measured by the standard 
of pleasure ; and so is high birth equally with low birth, and 
renown equally with obscurity : that, for the fool, life has some 
advantages, but for the prudent man it is a matter of indiffer- 
ence : that the wise man will do every action for his own sake ; 
for he will hold that no other man is worthy of equal considera- 
tion with himself, and that, even if it appear that the greatest 
benefits can be derived from some other person, these are not 
equivalent to those which he himself may procure. They took 
away also our faith in sensations, on the ground that these do 
not give accurate knowledge ; and they held that we must be 
guided in our actions only by what appears probable. They 
taught that faults should meet with forgiveness, for a man does 
wrong, not voluntarily, but under the impulse of some passion ; 
and that therefore we should not hate, but rather teach, him : 
that the wise man will not be so much absorbed in the pursuit 

1 That is, the same as those held by the Cyrenaic School, which is described imme- 
diately before. 
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of good as in the avoidance of evil, placing the chief end of ex- 
istence in a life that is free from pain and sorrow, — an end 
which in truth falls to the lot of those who are indifferent about 
the objective causes of pleasure." 

A few paragraphs before this passage, in enumerating the 
followers of Aristippus, Diogenes mentions Hegesias as known 
by the sobriquet of Treicn0dvaTO<; — "persuader to die" (II 86). 
Of this no explanation is given by Diogenes, except such as 
may be suggested by the subsequent account of Hegesiac 
teaching, which has just been quoted, but the reason why the 
influence of Hegesias was thus characterized is more definitely 
furnished in the brief allusion to him by Cicero. There are 
two items of information preserved in this allusion. One is 
the fact, that Hegesias was author of a work bearing the title 
'AirotcapTepwv, — a dialogue in which the principal speaker is 
described as committing suicide by starvation, and in answer to 
the dissuasive efforts of his friends, recounting to them the 
numerous evils of life which form the justification of his sui- 
cidal purpose. To this fact Cicero adds a second bit of infor- 
mation, that in his lectures in the schools of Alexandria this 
theme was treated by Hegesias with so much eloquence, that he 
was said to have induced many of his hearers to commit suicide, 
and to have been therefore prohibited from lecturing on the 
subject by the Ptolemy of his day. These two items of infor- 
mation are certainly not communicated by Cicero in the same 
tone. The work of Hegesias is spoken of in language which 
implies that, if Cicero had not actually read it, he had satis- 
factory means of knowing its existence and drift. On the other 
hand, the story about the effect of the lectures of Hegesias is 
told as if it were a mere report, for the accuracy of which Cicero 
does not undertake to vouch : " prohibitus esse dicatur " is the 
form of his statement. One may therefore, not without reason, 
suspect that the story is merely one of those bits of vulgar gos- 
sip, such as may be picked up all through anecdotical literature, 
in which the popular mind is seen pitching upon some super- 
ficial aspect of a philosophical system, and assuming that the 
practical issues, which it seems to involve, must be carried out 
in actual life. 
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Returning to the account of the doctrines held by Hegesias 
and his followers, we need not dwell on the obvious want of ex- 
pository method displayed by Diogenes Laertius, — a defect 
which seriously impairs the value of his whole history. With a 
very little attention, however, it is not difficult to grasp the 
essential drift of Hegesiac philosophy, especially when the 
statements of Diogenes are read in connection with his general 
account of the Cyrenaic School, in which the Hegesiacs are 
described as forming merely a minor sect. To understand, 
therefore, the phase of speculative thought represented by this 
sect, it is necessary to refer, at least, to the salient features of 
that Cyrenaic Hedonism of which it professed to be merely a 
modification. 

Our knowledge of the Cyrenaic School, gathered from the 
account of Diogenes Laertius, as well as from various other 
notices brought together in the well-known collections of Mul- 
lach and of Ritter and Preller, is fairly complete and satis- 
factory. We here come, for the first time in history, upon a 
doctrine which, in its logical principles and procedure, forms a 
remarkably interesting anticipation of a type of ethical theory 
which continues to assert its claims upon the philosophical 
thought of our day. From a notice of the Cyrenaic School by 
Sextus Empiricus, 1 it appears that they started from that specu- 
lative standpoint which, under such various names as Sensation- 
alism, Scepticism, Positivism, Agnosticism, has almost uniformly 
led to Hedonism in ethical speculation. They limited the 
knowledge of man to his feelings (irdOij). What causes these 
feelings, or whether they have any causes at all, were questions 
relegated to the region of the Unknowable. Each man's feel- 
ing is therefore the criterion of truth for him ; universal 
criterion there is none. 

Feelings being thus recognized as the sole realities that we 
know, it became necessary to seek the real good of man in 
them. Now the Cyrenaics held that there are only two kinds 
of feeling, positive pleasure and positive pain : they explicitly 
rejected the doctrine, which afterwards became a prominent 

1 Adversus Mathematicos, vii, 191-6. 
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feature in the Ethics of Epicurus, that absence of pain (airovia) 
is pleasure, and that absence of pleasure (arjSovla) is pain. 
Such a neutral state would, they maintained, be a state of insen- 
sibility as complete as that of a person in profound sleep. 
Accordingly they declared the chief end of life to be the pur- 
suit of pleasure. They were also as decided as any nominalist 
could be in limiting pleasure to the particular feeling of the 
moment — the actual, concrete, present feeling of gratification. 
It was no ideal happiness of others, no abstraction like "the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number " ; it was not even 
an ideal "good on the whole" of the individual agent himself, 
that they held forth as the supreme aim of human endeavor. 
It was pleasure ir\iovr\), not happiness (evSaifiovla). Happiness, 
they point out, is a system embracing past and future, as 
well as present, pleasures. But the past has perished forever, 
and the future is beyond our ken. The present alone is ours ; 
and therefore present enjoyment is the sole object in which 
the wise man can be interested. 

Such was the general drift of the speculations under the 
influence of which the doctrines of Hegesias were developed. 
The hedonistic principle, underlying those speculations, obtrudes 
two ethical problems. As the science of Ethics professes to be 
a rational explanation of the moral life of man, it must, in the 
first place, find a rational foundation for the virtues by showing 
that they are the forms of conduct by which alone the reason- 
able end of existence can be secured, and it must, in the second 
place, show that that end is, under the conditions of existence, 
attainable. 

Now, what is the experience of Cyrenaic Hedonism with 
regard to the former problem ? If pleasure is the sole object 
for which it is reasonable to live, how can we vindicate those 
social virtues which require a man to sacrifice his own enjoy- 
ments for the benefit of others, or even those private virtues 
which imply the abandonment of sensual gratifications ? The 
Cyrenaics did not shirk the problem. On the contrary, they 
claimed to solve it by the same general explanation which sub- 
sequent hedonists have commonly repeated, — by showing that 
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the so-called sacrifices of a spiritual and disinterested morality- 
are only apparent or temporary. Such a vindication of morality, 
however, assumes that the virtues of civilized man are, in the 
long run, uniformly coincident with his happiness. This com- 
placent Optimism gleams through the whole literature of 
Epicurean Ethics. It was especially brilliant in the eighteenth 
century among the moralists and theologians of the Illumina- 
tion ; and even popular writers — novelists, essayists, sermon- 
izers — are never weary of ringing changes on their favorite 
theme of the delightfulness of living virtuously, and the inevi- 
table misery of vice. But a jarring note occasionally breaks 
this harmony of utilitarian moralists. Their optimistic faith is 
rudely shaken at times by a daring sceptic asking whether it is 
really the fact that virtue's ways are uniformly ways of pleas- 
antness. This dissent has grown within recent times ; and 
since the publication of Professor Sidgwick's Methods of Ethics, 
it would probably be difficult to find an eminent thinker who 
maintains, without theological or other explanations, the absolute 
coincidence of virtue and happiness. 

In this issue of Hedonism the Cyrenaic thinkers have antici- 
pated the perplexing conclusion forced upon the hedonistic 
Ethics of our day by the criticism of Mr. Sidgwick and other 
writers. The utilitarian vindication of the virtues was explicitly 
rejected by Theodorus the Cyrenaic. Theodorus is a remark- 
able figure in the history of ancient thought, and it is scarcely 
possible to repress the wish that fuller information with regard 
to him had come down to us. The information we possess has 
a somewhat perplexing aspect. For apparently he did more 
than any other Cyrenaic to purify the fundamental principle of 
Hedonism by working out a more refined conception of the 
enjoyment which forms the chief end of existence. In the 
purified Hedonism of Theodorus and his followers the sovereign 
good of man is not pleasure (fjSovr] ), but a cheerful state of mind 
(%apd), which has its source in an intelligent regulation of the 
conduct (<f)p6v7]<7i<;), while the chief evil of life is not pain (71-01/0?), 
but that disagreeable condition (\u7n7) which results from 
imprudence (cuppoo-vinj). As the sovereign good of life was 
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thus conceived to be dependent on a man's own prudence, it 
was also held to be completely within his control ; and the 
Theodoreans therefore insisted as strongly as the Stoics, that 
the wise man is self-sufficient (avrdpiciis), able to draw his well- 
being from sources within himself. 

But this very doctrine, which commonly involves ennobling 
issues in speculation as well as in practice, was made the ground 
on which the Theodorean code of morals refused to find a place 
for the disinterested virtues, or even for the virtues of personal 
purity. If the obligations of friendship or patriotism 1 are 
enjoined, the wise man has to reply that, as he is not in want of 
anything extraneous to himself, he has no need of friends or of 
any other human relations. A similar treatment was accorded 
to those obligations which point to purity of individual char- 
acter ; the pleasures, of which these obligations demand a sacri- 
fice, were declared to be disgraceful, not in their own nature, 
but by the common consent of ignorant men. In fact, Theodorus 
seems to have entertained a Carlylean scorn for the common 
type of mankind ; and any disinterested labor for men in gen- 
eral, or any concern for their good or bad opinion, was, in his 
view, a regard for fools, wholly unworthy of the wise man. 

The Cyrenaic Hedonism thus broke down in the hands of the 
Theodoreans by recognizing its inability to explain the common 
obligations of morality, and thus failing to solve the first of the 
two problems imposed upon all ethical theories. This con- 
clusion, though not that to which the name of Pessimism is 
commonly applied, may yet be deemed pessimistic enough ; for 
the position and prospects of humanity are hopelessly disheart- 

1 Too much importance has sometimes been attached to the fact that early in the 
fourth century B.C., Cynic and Cyrenaic alike adopted the term Ko<r/Mnro\LT7)s to de- 
scribe their attitude to their fellow-men, as if this implied the expansion of moral- 
ity beyond the limits of mere patriotism to the humanitarian point of view. With 
both schools in general the term seems to have indicated merely a negative moral 
attitude of indifference to the claims of any particular section of mankind rather than 
a positive interest in the claims of universal humanity. It is but fair, however, to add 
that Socrates seems to have expressed the idea of a cosmopolitan morality, calling 
himself xSa/uos (Arrian's Epictetus, I, 9; mundanus in Cicero's Tusc. Disp., I, 37), 
not Koaiwwohirrjs, as Lecky apparently supposes (Hist, of Europ. Morals, vol. i, 
p. 241). 
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ening, if the virtues, which the most cultured races have hitherto 
pronounced the supreme excellences of human life, are proved 
by reflective reason to be incapable of vindication on reasonable 
grounds. Still this conclusion does not deny the possibility of 
attaining the happiness, to which Hedonism points as the only 
reasonable end of existence ; it only denies the possibility of 
attaining that end by living a virtuous life. It therefore remains 
an open question still, whether happiness may not be attainable 
in some other way. 

This brings us to the question referred to above as the second 
problem of hedonistic Ethics. It does not appear that this 
problem was ever entertained by Theodorus. Apparently he 
taught that the wise man will simply seek his happiness in life 
without much regard for the popular code of morality ; and 
probably he assumed that in this way the wise man might be 
reasonably certain of attaining his end. But this assumption 
cannot long escape the uncomfortable suspicion suggested by 
the very conclusion of Theodorus. For reason cannot rest in 
the mere negation, that happiness is not attainable by the 
common virtues. Men in general, therefore, and hedonists in 
particular, will demand to know by what mode of life happiness 
is to be attained. The pressure of this demand, and a critical 
attitude towards any reply, will inevitably, sooner or later, raise 
the doubt, whether happiness can be reached by any means 
whatever under the conditions of human existence. It was 
therefore but a necessary evolution of speculative thought that 
made Hegesias force this query on the Cyrenaic School. 

Nor is it surprising that the query receives at his hands a 
negative reply. The precise line of reflection by which he was 
led to this reply, cannot indeed be gathered with certainty from 
the brief account of Diogenes Laertius. But apparently there 
were two facts by which he was mainly influenced. The first 
was his theory of pleasure and pain, — a theory which seems to 
have been held by the Cyrenaic School in general. It is the 
theory which explains all the pleasures and pains of human 
life by analogy with those which are derived from the alternate 
cravings and satisfactions of bodily appetite. As in these the 
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agreeable or disagreeable effect depends on our want or satiety, 
so in all our feelings pleasantness or painfulness was held to be 
caused, not by any property in the object producing them, but 
rather by our own condition at the time. From this it was 
inferred that a man's happiness or misery depends largely upon 
himself rather than upon external causes. We see from the 
account of Diogenes, that no Stoic could surpass the followers 
of Hegesias in contemptuous indifference with regard to the 
outward circumstances of life. What bearing has this theory of 
pleasure and pain on the chief peculiarity of Hegesiac doctrine ? 
Though it does not clearly appear from the statement of 
Diogenes, this theory was probably regarded by the Hegesiacs 
as implying that, as pleasure can never be obtained without a 
previous pain, complete happiness is, in the very nature of the 
case, impossible ; all happiness must be marred by the attendant 
pains which are its prerequisite conditions. At least, this is part 
of the reasoning which Plato, in the Philebus, bases on the 
same theory ; and it does not appear why the theory should have 
been introduced at all in connection with Hegesiac doctrine, 
unless this was its drift. 

But while this theory led Hegesias to assert a Stoical indiffer- 
ence to the value of external things, it did not carry him, like 
Theodorus, to the allied Stoical doctrine of the self-sufficiency 
of the wise man. The logical rigidity of a theory did not 
paralyze his mental vision so as to prevent him from seeing the 
fact, that pleasure and pain are determined, not solely by our 
subjective state, but by objective conditions as well. That is to 
say, even if our subjective state were wholly within our power, 
so that we might at will give ourselves pleasure without any 
alloy of pain, yet our pleasures and pains are also excited at 
times by causes which, as external, are entirely beyond our control. 
Of these causes Hegesias seems to have dwelt specially upon 
two. The first is the condition of the body, which is of course 
affected by the general forces of the physical world of which it 
forms a part. The other is the general current of events, 
directed, as it is, by causes which we are often unable, not only 
to foresee, but even to discover after they have operated, and 
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which therefore we describe by such names as chance, accident, 
fortune (tvxv)- On these grounds Hegesias contended that man 
is not sufficient of himself to secure pleasure or avoid pain at will, 
and that complete happiness is consequently beyond his reach. 

But this conclusion must obviously alter the general law of 
conduct enjoined in hedonistic Ethics. If happiness be unat- 
tainable, then it may still be legitimate to hold that it is the 
highest good in the abstract ; but it can no longer be wise to 
make happiness the object of pursuit as if it were actually to 
be reached. The wise man, instead of exposing himself to 
disappointment by endeavoring to realize an impossible ideal, 
will be content with the more modest success of avoiding 
unnecessary pain. This has, in modern literature, become the 
practical maxim, not only of pessimists like Schopenhauer, but 
also of hedonists like Bain ; and it is an evidence of the logical 
clearness of Hegesias, that he saw so long ago the necessity of 
thus modifying the supreme maxim of Hedonism. 

But, as Mr. Sully has pointed out, 1 this modification is not the 
only alternative : another maxim is conceivable. If there be 
nothing in life worth living for but happiness, and if this be 
unattainable, then it obviously becomes a question whether life 
is worth living at all. If the only practicable good is to avoid 
pain, does it not follow that the wisest course is to escape from 
the very possibility of suffering by the most expeditious eutha- 
nasia ? This inference, too, was apparently seen by Hegesias to 
be a reasonable alternative for the hedonist. 

It thus appears that this old thinker had grasped all the 

essential issues of Hedonism and Pessimism. At all events it 

is a fact of philosophical significance that, away back at the 

very origin of Hedonism as a theory of the moral life, it became 

distinctly associated with Pessimism. The fact points not 

merely to a fortuitous association in history, but to an inevitable 

connection in logical thought ; and therefore it may help us 

more clearly to estimate the value of Hedonism as a solution of 

the problems presented by the moral life of the world. 

T. Clark Murray. 
McGill College, Montreal. 

1 Pessimism, p. 166. 



